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To THE tera word. But now; things have changed. 
CHANCELLOR oF THE ExcneQuer. The passions of men have; cooled. The 
LETTER VI. hurly-burly no longer swallows ap their 


Enclosing a Letter to the People of Ame- 
rica, on the present state of thetr Mother 
Country. 


Sin,—We have been so often told from 
high authority, that our government, laws, 
and the whole of our, political and civil 
state, are. objects of enzy with all other 
nations, that there is nothing to wonder at 
in the fact of our believing the assertion to 
bée true. . And, redlly, as) things are. at 
present, I do not know. but the, French 
have reason to envy us... As.to.the Ger- 
mans, they always had reason:to envy all 
the world, the Negroes not excepted; -and 
the Dutch; and the Danes and Swedes are, 
perhaps, now in a situation little, better. 


But, there is one country, Sir, which, if the | 


people there envy us our lot, they must be 
of a very. envious disposition indeed... At 
any rate, whether the Americans be dis- 
posed to envy us, or not, it is but; right, 
that they should know what our situation 
now really is. They have seen us én mar ; 
they ought now to see us in peace, They 
ought now to be shewn in a’ very.clear 
manner, what are. the consequences, of a 
twenty years war against Jacobinical prin- 
ciples ; what are consequences of borrow- 
ing hundreds of millions-of pounds.;, what 
are the. consequences. of, the triumph; of 
ro yalty and aristocracy. over democracy. 
They now see England triumphant im Ruy 
FORes _ They, see France at her feet, , But, 

they. to know how she herself feels. 

his they, will never..know through, the 
corrupt channels..of,ithe London Sty 
press; mo, mor through any other, 

so ae -The, cowed-down, Engli 

only in staring tabchaedhutead 
sehoods .are chiefly caleulatéd, to 





ste (umpteen ot 
oO 
war was ig amt while mens’ minds} in 


count were-agitated '‘with-alterriaté | lidg 
page vt the voice of: trnth..coald 
seldoni obtain a hearing, even’ i thé few | isthe 
cases in which truth was perniitted ‘to ut~ 





attention. They either read not at all, 
or they ‘read that only which has in it 
something that the mind can dwell on, 
Trath (as far as she dares go): and reason, 
and knowledge, have now their fair chance. 
This, therefore, is the season for.those to 
labour, who wish well to the tduse of 
truth. 

In the United States of America, there 
is a faction, ora body of men to whom I 
wish to:give no ill name, nor ascribe any 
bad motive, who are continually holding 
up the English government as worthy of 
imitation. These ménu do not, perhaps, 
think much about the: matter; but, they 
have taken their side; and, be it Pitt, Ad- 
dington, Perceval, Castlereagh, no matter 
who, they aré for the English government. 
The triumphs over Frances though pro- 
ctred in: the way that we have seen, are 
ascribed to the wisdom of this government. 
What the conduct of this governinent 
really has been alroadand at hdme, in- 
eluding Ireland; to express this platnig, 
and without uny disguise or shiffie; to 
descrilie all the réat midtives of this go- 
vernment,'all the characters of the princi- 
pal actors’; >to speak of» all thesé in print 
as two of us speak’ of them to euch other 
by the: fire-side. This! oh! «deat. Sirt 
this; this, isthe thing to be doné'!» To be 
able td do this; to have a fait prospect of 
doing this ;) to expect’ confidently to’ see 
the :dayy whey upon this all-interesting 
subject, TRUTH with step fearlessly forth 
and chatlenge’ thercemghoal 6f corruption, 
is ample repayment for tweuty imiprison- 
ments-and:twenty fines.” 

In the meanwhile however,’ let us put, 
or endeavour to pat, these’ Americhiniri 
as ‘to the consequentts of tie late'war 
us; forpantess a informed neg 
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works, most of which are as cowardly and 
corrupt as need be, they will naturally 
suppose, that prosperity and happiness 
reigns in every house iu this kingdom. 

herefore, Sir, you will greatly oblige 
me, if you will have the goodness to send 
the enclosed letter, under your frank, to 
some one of your Agents, or Consuls, in 
order. that it may be published in the 
United States, where I am certain it will 
produce a very salutary effect. . 


te 


To tue Peor.s or tue Unitep Stares 
or AMERICA, 


On the Present Internal Situation of Eng- 
land, us far as regards Finance. 


It is natural for every body to wish to 
hear of their relations, and, therefore, I 


presume, that it will not be disagreeable. 


to you to hear of the Mother Coantry, 
who, though you have had some pretty se- 
rious quarrels with her, has such an affec- 
tion for you, at bottom, that I verily be- 
lieve, that she would, even now, forget all 
the past, if you were to express the small- 
est desire to throw yourselves into her 
maternal arms. At any rate, indifferent 
as you may feel towards England in the 
light. of a relation, or parent, you must 
wish to know bow she is, as-a nation, at 


the end of 22 years of war, and under a 


Debt of about a thousand millions sterling. 

You have seen her, by one means or an- 
other, succeed in the subjugation of France. 
You have seen all Evrope acting at her 
nod. The little check she received in her 
short war against you, Europe has almost 
forgottenalready. And, if she could now 


go on with prosperity in peace, her exam. 


ple would stand on high, and call for the 
imitation of all the nations of the earth ; 
that is to say, the example of a nation, 
that, in order to succeed in war, mortgages 
every inch of land, every stick and stone, 
in - dominions. . 

for many. years the partizans of war 
have been triumphing in what they called 
the falsified predictions of their opponents, 
who bankruptcy and utter confu- 
sion from the enormous amount of the 
Debt. The former held up the increasing 
new enclosures. of land; the increase of 
new ‘canals and ; and the 


that. I of wealth: these 
they held Sctquame 80 many proofs of 
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the benefits of -war, debt, and taxation. 
And, indeed, after the stoppage of cash 
payments at the Bank of England in 1797, 
which produced very little injoty at first, 
and, in the end, great benefit to the war 
and paper system, the opponents of that 
system had very little to say. There then 
became no bounds to the means of the go- 
vernment, which, from that moment, ob- 
tained an effectval hold on the whole of the 
money’s worth things in the country. 

But, still, this could not go on for ever. 
It was clear, that, sooner or later, these 
issues of paper-money must, if continued 
without interruption, produce what all! 
such issues, in all countries, have, at last, 
produced ; nathely, the total blowing up 
of the whole system, and, perhaps, of the 
government along with it. Yet, to attempt 
to lessen the quantity of paper-money, it 
was easy to foresee, would be attended 
with effects nearly as serious. Effects, 
indeed, of the same sort, though differing 
so widely in their immediate cause. — 

An attempt of this description has now 
been made. But, before I speak to you of 
this attempt, and of its consequences, which 
have plunged this whole country into finan- 
cial confusion, let me beg your attention 
to a passage in my work, now republish- 
ed, and entitled, ““PAPER AGAINST 
GOLD.” ee ee 

Of this work, as being, at this time of 
great interest, at least, in my opinion, I 
have ordered some hundreds of copies to 
be sent to Mr. Jounn Morcan, of Puina- 
DELPHIA, while the remainder of the edition 
are for sale by Mr. Bacsnaw, of Brydges 
Street, Covent Garden, London. If this 
be deemed a Puff, it is, at any rate, with- 
out disguise. I wish this work, the greater 
part of which was written’ in the years 
1810 and 1811, NOW to be read atten- 
tively through ; now, when the people feel 
the pinch. In this work I have’ given the 
history of the rise and progress of our p2- 
per-money. I have embodied in it my 
principles on the subject of natiotial debts, 
taxes, and bank notes: I was abused and 
scoffed at. I have now re-published, in 
two Volumes, what I then wrote, together 
with some additions. And, if I have any 
reputation in England, or in Ametica,'as 2 
political economist, by that work, as’ veri- 
fied, or as falsified, by events, let ‘that’ re- 
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my motives, whatever degree of contempt, 
hatred and envy they may have affected 
and may still affect to entertain for my 
writings, it is notorious, that, for nearly 
twenty years, without any aid from any 
quarter whatever, with hosts of literary 
foes in both countries, with all the weight 
of power and even of the popular torrent 
against them in both countries, and loaded 
with all the odium which never fails to at- 
tach to that which assails all sorts of follies 
and vices, and never flatters any body; it 
is notorious, that, in spite of all these dis- 
advantages, and a hundred others that 
might be named, these writings have con- 
tinued to have, for nearly twenty years, 
during which, more than twenty professed 
and hired and paid opponents have sunk 
into utter oblivion, great influence on the 
minds of men. Now, with ali the value 
that [ attach (and it far exceeds every other 
thing of value) to intellectual powers, I 
here renounce all pretension to any, and 
will be content to pass for a driveller for 
the rest of my life, if events do not sub- 
stantially confirm the doctrine of ‘“‘ PA- 
PER AGAINST GOLD.” 

As a necessary preliminary to a descrip- 
tion of the present state of this country, 
you, in America, ought to be reminded, | 
that ** Paper against Gold” was called 
forth by a Report, made to the House of 
Commons, in 1810, by a Committee, called 
the Bullion Committee. This Committee 
recommended, that the Bank of Eagland, 
at the end of a certain period, should be 
compelled to. pay in real money. The 
House rejected this gues at last. 
The whole history of the proceedings is 
contained in my work; but this was. the ' 
main point. I contended, that the Bank 
never in gold, as long as the in- 
terest on the National Debt continued to 


be paid in full. 


ow, observe, Peace being come; no 


the Jaw, which authorizes the Bank to re- 
fuse payment in gold being about to expire ; 
a renewal of it- being necessary, unless 
gold payments can be made. . This being 
the state of things, as to.the Bank, an at- 

mpt appears to be making to acquire the 

ility of paying in gold. I contended, 
you will bear in miad, that this could not: 
be done; and now a be quote my own 

ords, from. the first Volame of “ Paper 
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“Is it not something monstrous to sup- 
“pose, that it would be possible for the 
‘¢ Bank Company to duy gold in quantity 
** sufficient to be able to pay their notes 
“jn it? © Well,’ say others, ‘ but the 
*¢¢ Bank Company may dessen the quan- 
“ * tity of its paper by narrowing its dis- 
“¢¢ counts.’ ‘To be sure they might; and 
** the only consequence of that would be, 
** that the axes would not be paid, and, of 
** course, that the soldiers, the judges, and 
*¢ all the other persons paid by the public, 
*‘ would have to go without pay. The 
** discounts make a part of the system ; 
“ and, if it be put a stop to, that is neither 
*‘ more nor less than one of the ways of 
** totally destroying the system. To lessen 
*€ the quantity of the paper is, therefore, 
“impossible, without producing ruin 
*¢ amongst all persons in trade, and with. 
“‘ out disabling the country to pay the 
““ taxes, at their present nominal amouné. 
** But, suppose all other difficulties 
“ were got over, did these gentlemen of 
“¢ the Bullion Committee ever reflect upon 
“ the consequences of raising the value of 
‘¢ money to what it was before the Bank 
‘‘ Stoppage?. Sin Francis Borperr, ia 
“his speech, during the Bullion Debate, 
“told them of these consequences. He 
‘¢ observed, and very justly, that, if money~ 
““ were, by any means, to be restored to 
“ the value it bore in the year 1796, the 
“ interest of the national Debt never could: 
“be paid by the people; that interest, 
“he observed, was now £35,000,000 a 
“year; and, if the value of money was 
brought back to the standard of 1796, 
“this interest would. instantly swell to 
*¢ 43,000,000 of money at the present 
“ value. All the grants, pensions, fixed 
‘¢ emoluments, pay of soldiers, judges, 
“ chancellors, clerks, commissioners, and 


| * the rest would be raised, in: point of real 


“amount, in the, same proportion; so 
“ that, it would be utterly impossible for 
“ taxes to such an amount. to be raised. 
“ And, ifit were possible, it would be fre- 
“ quently, unjust; for, observe, all the 
“ money (making nearly one half of the 
“ national Debt) that has been borrowed 
fry er pa 
$5 silver; all 

¢ rowed since that time; all the loans made 
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I say any more upon this subject? 


Gold,” pages 446, 447, and 448. } is called, has : 
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this year has, if guineas are at 27 shil- 
* lings, been lent in paper, 27 shillings of 
“ which ure worth no more than a guinea. 
‘¢ And, are the people to be called upon 
“to pay interest upon this money ina 
‘* currency of which 21 shillings are worth 
“a guinea 2 ‘This would be so abomi- 
‘‘ nably unjust, that 1 wonder how any 
‘*man like Mr. Horner ever came to 
“ think of it. He expressly stated, that the 
‘‘ paper was now worth only 15s. 10d. in 
‘*the pound; of course he must have 
“ kuown, that this was the sort of thing 
** of which the loans, for some years past, 
“ consisted; and yet, he would have had 
“Sa law passed, the effect of which would 
*t have been to make the people pay in- 
‘terest for this money at the rate of 
*s twenty shillings inthe pound. This is 
‘* what never could have been submitted 
** to: not because the people would have 
** resisted ; thatis not what | mean; but, 
** it is what could not have been carried 
** into effect, and for the same reason that 
**the- man could not have two skins from 
‘“‘the carcase of the ‘same cat. If the 
‘* quantity of the Bank paper were dimi- 
** nishéd, its value would rise; and, if its 
** yalue rose, the value of the interest upon 
** the National Debt would rise also: 
** therefore, to enable the people to con- 
*“ tinue to pay the interest upon the Debt, 
“‘ the amount of the interest must be éess- 
** ened, and what would that be but a par- 
“tial sponge? So that, turn and twist 
‘““the thing, whatever way you will, you 
** still find it the same ; you still find, that 
“the system must go on in all its parts, or 
‘be put a stop to altogether.” 

Now we come to the illustration of these 
doctrines by what is actually passing in 
England, where all is convulsed as far as 
money is concerned. The paper-money 
has been greatly diminished in quantity. 
The guinea, which, at one time, was sold 
for néarly, or quite, 30s. is now worth 
only about 2is.'8d." The paper is nearly 
asx good as the gold. ‘Bhe value of the 
Papér is raised ;’and, now, mind, I say, 
that, if the Paper keep at its present value, 
owany thing near it, fortwo years from 
this dey, and if the sums raised on account 


times to’ be what they are now, F will be 
s pass, for the rest of my life, for 
that most dégtaded of human characters, 






| 








Bade’ in the va- 


lue of the peper-money has been a fall of 
more than a half in the price of grain of 
all sorts, and of nearly a half in that of all 
other agricultural produce. ‘The farmers 
and the landlords have been strangely 
puzzled to know the cause of this fall. 
As it took place, or began to take place, 
about the time of the Peace of 1814, they 
ascribed it fo the importations from France. 
These, doubtless, had some effect; but 
they were wholly inadequate to the effect 
really produced. ‘lhe landlords, alarmed 
for their rents, called for a Corn Bill; 
that is to say, a law to prevent the impor- 
tation of corn, when wheat was under 10s. 
a bushel. ‘This law, after a great deal of 
noise and nonsense, was passed ; and the 
price of wheat has been falling ever since, 
till, at last, it is come to about an average 
of 6s. a bushel, all other grain being 
lowered in price in the same proportion, 
and cattle and produce of all sorts keep- 
ing pretty nearly even pace with them. 

Now, figure to yourself farmer JoctRor, 
whose share of the expences of the National 
Debt is £30 a year. In order to pay this 
to the Tax«gatherer, he used to sel! forty 
bushels of wheat, the average price being, 
for many years, about 15s. a bushel. But 
now he is obliged to sell « hundred bushels 
of wheat in order to get money enough to 
pay his share of the expences of the debt. 
How long do you think he can endure 
this? And, you will observe, that his 
rent, and all the direct taxes to pay the 
expences of Royal family, judges, soldiers, 
sailors, &e. continue the same in nominal 
amount as they were previous to the fal! 
in the price of his produce. 

In some cases the landlords have lower: 
ed their rents. But though this be @ 
little, and a very little, relief to the farmer, 
the income of the landlord is diminished 
in whatever proportion he has lowered his 
rents ; and, in that same proportion are di- 
minished Aés means of paying taxes. The 
farmers and landlords consume less of 
taxed articles; they thus endeavour to 
defend themselves aguinst the indirect 
taxes ; but, as every thing that they can 


‘buy is taxed, the trades-people suffer here 
‘along with the revenue. Thus évery thing,, 
tional Debt continue, during that |’ : Jo Es 


labour and all, is beaome “ chéapér,” 28 


‘they call it; and’every one is ii & state, of 
decay, except the Place-mam} ‘the *Pen- 


> t 


Pond the Soldier, ‘the Sailors” and” the” 


und-holMer,”) > 


- . 


Never, in’ the history. of the world, 
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was so gredt a change produced, in so 
short a time, in any community. Paper- 
money is like drams, or opium. It pro- 
duces an exhilaration that is quite won- 
derful ; but, the depression that follows is 
not less striking. It animates and sets in 
motion every fibre in the frame of society ; 
but, it leaves behind it a morbid melan- 
choly, a listlessness approaching the in- 
activity of death. Ina caricature, pub- 
lished some years ago, John Bull, in the 
shape of an animal corresponding with the 
namé, was representéd as loaded with 
taxes from his horns to his tail, and P#¢ 
as feeding him with one-pound notes. Ne- 
ver was any thing more apt. As long as 
this feeding was liberally kept up, John 
went on, under every addition to his load; 
but, now that the feeding has been cur- 
tailed, he begins to stumble. 

The whole of society here has been 
puffed up by the abundance of paper- 
money. I will give you an instance. Thirty 
or forty years ago, and, perhaps, twenty 
five years ago, the farmers, who used to 
attend the market at Farnham, the town 
where [ was born, used to walk to the 
market, or ride a tame old horse, to sell 
their eorn. When they had done this in 
the’ market-piace, they used to return to 
the place where their horses were put up, 
and there drink a pint of beer, price 2d, 


atid, perhaps, add 2d worth of bread and | 


cheesé, or get a dinner for 6d. or Sd. and 
then go hone. The greater part of them 
wére dressed in smock-frocks, or very plain 
and‘ coarse coats. How surprised was I, 
when, happening to be at the head Inn in 
the town, on my way to London, about 15 
years'ago, and hearing’a roaring of ‘‘¢hree 
times’ three,” aid a‘ thumping of tables 
and rattling of glasses and bottles, [ learnt 
upon inquiry, that it way the Farmers 
after their murket dinner ! But, not much. 
more'surpriséd; then I was the week before 
Jast,; when, happening to stopat the same 


Inn'a'whole day to’ write’ my Register, [| 7 


found; thougli it was a market day, every 
thing as quiet as a Quaker Meeting! The 
retrograde movement has been'more rapid 
than thé advance. Nothing short of wine 
has;: of late’ years; been’ drunk at these 
wiutket’ dinners. That beverage has, ini’ 
a twinkling, wholly’ disappeared. © The’ 
far’ greater’ part of the’ farmets now go 
homie! without’ ditiing at all. At thesign’ 
of the: Groner, at Winthester, the waiter’ 
told ne, ‘last week; thatthe Farmers “used! 
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to spend from ten to twelve pounds of a 
market day, and that now théy do not 
spend more than a pound, or thirty Sshil- 
lings. ‘Thus, here is at this Inn alane, a 
diminution of receipts, from the Farmers 
only, of morethan £2500 a year. Judge 
you, then, if our Ministers cannot, of the 
effect of this upon rentsand taxes. How- 
ever, they will very soon be fully able to 
form a correct judgment on the whole 
matter, though I am by no means certain, 
that they will be able to apply the suitable 
remedy. ' 

An artificial cufrency is a most danger- 
ous medicine for a disordered state; and 
I say this with a pretty full knowledge of 
the free use that you are making of the 
same drug. It gives to society a false 
glare; itintroduces speculation ; it creates 
sudden fortunes ; it substitutes trick and 
luck for industry and talent; it builds pa- 
laces with one hand, and fills jails and poor 
houses with the other. 

When [I saw the plain-dressed and in- 
dustrious farmers of Pennsylvania, it seem- 
ed to me, that [ was still amongst those of 
England, the former being, F confess, ra- 
ther more hospitable and better informed, 
the natural consequences of their easy cir- 
cumstances and of the universal fashion to 

read which prevails in America. But, thé 
English farmer has, of late years, become 
a totally different character. A fox-hunt- 
ing horse; polished boots; a spanking trot 
to market; a “get out of the way, or by 
“-G—d [’ll ride over you” to every poor 
devil upon the road; wine at his dinner; 
a carpet on his floor ; a bell in his parlour ; 
a servant (and sometimes in /ivery) to wait 
at his table; a painted lady for a wife; 
novel-reading daughters; sdns aping the 
young ‘squires and lords ; a house cram- 
med up with séfa’s, piatio’s, and all: sorts 
of fooleries. . : 
Another consequence of this change has 
been a’ great diniidution of the number of 
farms. Three or four, and sometimes tens 
‘have been thrown into one. The *little 
farmers’ have aimdst ‘all disappeared from 
out'of that class, and’ have sardk-into thé 
class of ldbourers’ ‘Hence the: present des 
presston is the more‘severely felt. .So'great . 
|a portion of loss'‘now falls upon*one man, 
that thé whole rdée stagger under it: You. 
will easily» judge of the degree in which. . 


; 


‘this 'class of mert have been elévated, when 


To tell yous » that Mr. Antravr’ Young; ' 
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his talents, insists on it, that even the 
farmer's bailiff ought to have a bottle of 
good port every day with his dinner; 
which alone, you will bear in mind, would 
cost the farmer 365 dollars a year. 

This work of sublimating farmers out of 
their senses has been promoted by the No- 
bility and Gentlemen of great estates, who 
have, by the means of agricultural socie- 
ties, cattle-shows, and the like, given 
every encouragement to this class of men 
to become conceited and presumptuous. 


The King, too, must have a furm. It 


was “Farmer George !’" What a “think- 
ing people” your kinsmen on this side of 
the water are! Between the commercial 
people on one side and the farmers on the 
other, the far greater part of the country 
gentlemen in England have been fairly 
squeezed out of existence. The three 
great estates near the place where I was 
born were the Bisuop or WincueEstER’s 
Castle; Moor Panx, occupied by the 
descendants of Sir William Temple, where 
Dean Swift relates that he used to run up 
thesteep bill; and Waverrty Aszey,which 
belonged to Sir Robert Rich. When I re- 
turned to England I found Moor Park in 
the hands of Mr. Timson, and Waverly 
Abbey in those of Mr. Tomson, the one a 
dealer in Spirits and the other a dealer in 
Wine. The Bishop stands his ground yet; 
and his old castte-walis and his lofty elm 
trees. And, really, it was a consolation 
to me te find something as I left it. 
Ishould not mind this sweeping away 
of the little old aristocracy, if a worse had 
mot come in its place. Nor should I so 
much mind the elevation of men in trade, 
who, in general, have had some opportuni- 
ties of seeing the world, and are, from long 
habit, polite and liberal. But, the farm- 
ing-aréstocracy is the object of my abhor- 
rence. Here you have all the meanness 
ef the crouching tenant coupled with the 
arrogance of birth; all the insolence of 
wealth unchecked by any of those senti- 
ments of honour, which are seldom wholly 
wenting in men of birth and education. 
This was the class of men, who, mere than 
any other, aud more than all others put 
» were the cause of the long and 
bloody war, which has just been brought 
to 2 close, and whom Major Cartwright 


always ¢alled the “ Body Guard of the 
* ongers.” Amongst all other 
Classes of men there have, at times, appear- 


ed something tike liberality, something 





like feeling; but, amongst these men, 
never. 

Notwithstanding all this, however, they 
will not sink alone ; they will press down 
some classes under them, and pull down 
others. If they return to their former 
simple state, all the middle class must 
come down too. If they cease drinking 
wine, using carpets and sofas, riding fine 
horses, using coaches, dressing their wives 
and daughters in silks, and sending their 
sons to boarding schools, tradesmen and 
their families must come down too. Whe- 
ther the whole of society will undergo a 
revolution I know not; but, this I do 
know, that the whole must undergo such a 
revolution, or it must all resume its state, 
and go on, as before, as long as it can. 

To return now to the question of finance, 
you must clearly perceive, I think, that it 
is impossible for the government to collect 
the former amount of taxes in this new 
state of things ; and, that, in fact, to lessen 
the quantity of the currency one half isto 
double the amount of the tax. The govern- 
ment appears to perceive, that it cannot 
enforce the collection of the direct taxes up 
to the old standard ; but, the direct taxes 
make a comparatively small part of the 
revenue. It is the Excise, Customs, and 
Stamps ; and, in these no deductions by 
authority will be wanted. The people 
will themselves make the deduction... They 
must make the deduction; for they will 
not have the money to lay out. If the 
farmers, for instance, have left-off drinking 
wine at Market, will they not leave it off 
at home, where they can do it snugly with- 
out being perceived by any one? Will not 
their wives and daughters use less sugar 
and tea and coffee ? Will they not be more 
sparing of paint, perfumes, and slops? 
Will not less soap and candles and salt be 
used? Less spirits? Aye, and less beer 
and ale too. Will not fewer peaple pay 
for marriage-licences? Yes, and fewer 
people will marry. Will not fewer stamps 
be wanted, and of less amount? The law- 
yers already find their briefs fall off; for 
law is a luxury that few men can afford to 
enjoy, even when money is plenty. An 
empty pocket is a great promoter of for- 
bearance, and the finest check in the world 
to a litigious disposition. The advertise- 
ments (on which there is a heavy tax) have 
fallen off a third in number. The news- 
papers and tho almanacks have prodigious- 
lydecreased in sale. Books are not printed 
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to more than three-fourths of even the last 
year’s amount. Paper of all sorts; and, 
in short, every taxed article, be it what it 
may, has undergone a diminution in con- 
sumption. 

I need not say that this will be, or has 
been, the case ; for itis manifest, that it 
must be the case. If there be only half as 
much money in circulation as there was 
before, only half as much can be Jaid out ; 
and if there were twice as much, twice as 
much would be laid out; for, the whole 
of a people can never hoard a farthing. 
What one saves, he lends to another to 
spend, and thus the whole is always kept 
in circulation. Nowand then anold man, 
ora monkey, ora jackdaw, takes a piece 
of money and pokes it into a hole; but 
these are instances not worthy to be deemed 
an excention. 

It will be said, that, if the government 
receive only half as much tax, in noménal 
amount, as it did before, it will, in reality, 
receive the same sum that it did before, 
seeing that the price of every thing has 
fallen one half, so that, at last, the govern- 
ment will be as rich. and able as if no di- 
minution had taken place. This would 


be trae if the government had no annui- 


tants to pay, and no fired salaries and 
But, as it hap- 


allowances to discharge. 

pens, the contrary is the case. ‘The ex- 
penditure consists of fixed salaries and 
annuities. These must be paid up to their 
full amount; or, a law must be passed to 
lower them. To pay them up to their full 
amount, for two years, while the guinea is 
worth no more than its present price, I 
say is impossible; and, to pass a law to 
lower the interest of the annuities is the 
grand conclusion of the drama. 

Which, then, do you choose, Sirs of the 
Funds, a fresh and most copious issue of 
paper, that will bring up the wheat to 15s. 
a bushel; or, an abatement of your inte- 
cest? Iam aware, that, by the means of 
arrears, you may get through the present 
season. Besides, men have not, all at 
once, exhausted their capital. ‘They keep 
up a little while after their legitimate meaus 
are gone. But, it is next season, that they 
must come to book. You have your choice, 
then, and I would advise you to apply for 
a re-opening of the flood-gates of paper- 


money. Your annuities will fall in value 
as much, perhaps, as they would by a low- 
ering of the rate of interest ; but, the thing 
will not scem to be what it really will be; 
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and, besides, if an openly avowed lowering 
once take place, recollect the powerful 
effect of precedent ! 

The necessity of lowering the rate of 
the interest on the Debt is generally talked 
of in the country. I have heard of it for 
months past. But, it is not so easy a 
matter as people seem to imagine; for 
though it might answer the purpose as to 
the public debt, it would leave private 
debts as they were before, which would 
create universal confusion. No: if this 
course be taken, it must go into all the en. 
gagements between man and man. Lease’, 


-for instance, must be submitted to revi. 


sion, and must undergo a reduction, 
Marriage settlements must be revised ; 
for, if the value of money has risen since a 
settlement of this sort was made, is the 
party who has to pay, still to be bound by 
the letter of the covenant? If a settle- 
ment were made, five years ago, to pay a 
widow ten thousand pounds out of the 
proceeds of an estate, then worth twenty 
thousand pounds, and the estate were to 
be sold next year, and sell for only that 
ten thousand pounds, ought she to have it 
all, and leave the children beggars ? 

These are only specimens. They are 
two amongst a hundred cases, in which: 
this course of lowering of interest pre- 
sent difficulties. And, then, again as to 
the Fund-holders themselves, besides the 
most tremendously dangerous precedent of 
lowering the rate of interest, their cages 
are of endless variety. Some of them 
lent their money at a time when the guinea 
was worth no more than 2l1s.; others 
when it was worth more than 29s. The 
lowering of the interest of all alike would 
be manifestly unjust. 

I am aware, that to make fresh and 
copious issues of paper would also operate 
partially ; but, this appears to be the least 
evil of the two; or, at any rate, the least 
immediate evil. Thereis a talk of estab. 
lishing throughout the country branches of 
the Bank of England ; but this is nothing 
without fresh and copious issues of paper- 
money. Such issues would soon set all to 
rights again: we should again mount on: 
paper-wings and look down with scorn. 
and contempt upon the world beneath. 

Thus have I endeavoured to give you, 
the people of America, some idea of the. 
operations of this grand machine, which 
has worked such wonders in the world; 
which, by the means pf a printing press, 
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a ton or two of rags every year, and an en- 


graver’s tool, has done more than all the 


powder, ball, cannons, swords, and mus- 
quets that Europe codtains, or ever did 
contain. Let me advise you, however, to 
be cautious of attempting imitation. I am 
aware, that, if there be a nation, resolved 
to make use of sucha machine, other na- 
tiens must use it too, or fall at her feet. 
But, it isa machine not to be resorted to, 
except in cases of the jast necessity ; and 
then it should always be knocked to pieces 
before it has destroyed those by whom it 
has been employed. Yours is, as yet, a 


poor, little, weak, ricketty thing, that, 


might be demolished, and forgatten in a 
year; but, if you, instead of destroying it, 
go on adding to its size and strength, it 


will at last overpower you, and bury. in one. 


common grave, your union, your morals, 
and your liberties. 


If you ask me what the press is.about | 


in. the midst of this scene, 1 have only to 
refer you to my. former descriptions of 
that. press. ‘The London press, or, at 
least all that part of it, which is much in 
vogue, is so corrupt, so venal, so mucha 
concern of mere bargain and: sale, that 
nothing passes through it, which can lead 
any man, not upon the spot, to form even 
@ guess at the real state of the country. 
"'Lhere arenumerous country news-papers, 
and some of these have very wide circu- 
fation.’ Bat, such masses of ‘nonsense as 
‘they put forth, you can form no idea of. 
These are, if possible, more venal than 
the papers in london. ‘Lhey are, as | 
once' before observed, the gutters flowing 
from the great common sewer of filth in 
London. § | 

As a specimen of the means of delusion, 
which.'they practice, take the following 
fromthe *%* Western Luminary,” pub- 
lished at’ Exeter. ** The Nationar Devt 
<¢ now amounts to 814,336,900. The 
46 well-balanced mind wil] never contem- 
“¢ plate this burthen, but in due coanec- 
‘¢ tion with its \greut.equivalents ; the in- 
“6 dependence it has secured, the vast accu- 
6‘. midution of honors, and'the national pre- 
<¢ eminence it has purchased. The power 
of the Sinking Fund, which-is now 14 
“ millions per annum,’ is equal, at 5 per 


‘+ cept compound interest, to the paying 


“¢ off this debt; in 27 years.”\> 
This ““-Buminary” sets out with a 


| falschood. The Debtds, in fact, more than’ 


a ‘thousand millions, including the oui- 


standing part, and exclusive of that of 
Ireland. Then come the ** equivalents ;” 
and, what are these? ‘¢ The indepen- 
dence it has secured.” What does this 
mean? Was not England as indepen- 
dent before the Family of Hanover came 
here as she isnow? ~One would almost 
suppose, that the writer meant your inde. 
pendence ; for ‘hut this Debt has certainly 
secured. 

But, ** the vast accumulation of honours 
‘Cand national pre-eminence it has pur- 
‘* chased.”’. So, then, our. honours have 





been purchased, according to this? What 
we have accomplished, this writer con- 
_fesses, has been accemplished by money, 
| a point which I am by no means disposci! 
| to dispute with him ; but, then, who will 
| envy us such honours ?. There has, how- 
| ever, occurred one case, in which this 
| powerful agent was able to obtain us no 
honour; I mean the case of: America, 
who has defeated our ships of equal force, 
who has, with inferior force, defeated and 
captured whole squadrons of our navy: 
and who, at the very moment that-she was 
driving our invading army, with tremen- 
dous slaughter, back to the sea, signed a 
peace with us, in which we wholly aban- 
doned terms, which we had. before de- 
clared to be terms which we would never 
abandon. And this¢she did, ‘too, while 
we were at peace with all. the world be- 
sides. ‘his was the close of a. war, in 
which she was engaged against us single- 
hunded, But, this part of the. history of 
the 22 years, the Exeter writer, Mr. 
FiuinpELL, seems wholly to have forgot- 
ten. He can see ‘‘a vast accumulation of 
honours ’’ in the crushing of France by 
the means of. more than a million of 
Joretgners in the pay of England, aided 
by the King and: his party in France; 
but,- he can see no loss of honours in the 
having been really discom fitted in a single- 
handed war against America.’ ‘I'hus it’ is 
that delnsion-is kept up by the means of 
these prints, while, you will observe, no 
man dares answer in the manner in’ whieh 
they ought to be answered. 

You would certainly nét—believe, if 
you did not see it, that any man in Eng- 
land would -have the impudence, at this 
day, to talk. seriously about-paying off 
the National Debt.’ This: writer: quité 
coolly tells us, that the Debt-may be paid- 





off'in 27 years! Groner Rose told the 
‘‘ thinking people ” the same story twenty” 
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years ago; and [ do not know, thatthe 
Exeter printer is not now as much be- 
lieved in as Rose wasthen. ‘“ But, what 
signifies the Debt,” say some of these 
writers: ‘* We owe itall to ourselves.” 
In this way the apprehensions ef the 
people have, for years, been Aushed. But, 
from the account which I have given you 
above of the state’ of the country, you 
will clearly perceive, that it’ does signify 
something, and a good deal too. You 
will perceive, that this Debt and its com- 
panion, Paper-money, are actually taking 
away one man’s property and giving itto 
another man. You will perceive, thata 
system of Paper-money, emanating frem 4 
government, or, at all dependent on, or 
connected with, a government, if that 
system be carried to such a length as to 
supercede the use of real money, does, in 
fact, place every man’s property in the 
hands-of. that system; and, you will per- 
ceive, that.thismay happen, too, as it has 
here, without any design on the part of 
either governments or banks. And, if 
you do. perceive this, let the example be 
a warning to you. 

In this country, exclusive of Ireland, 
there are about a thousand Country Banks, 
which: all issue notes of their own. Till 
of late, the holder of these could demand 
payment in real m hough he could 
not demand it of the "Bank of England. 
In 1811 or 18/2, a law was passed to 
enable the Country banks to refuse pay- 
ment in real money, and to tender pay- 
ment in Bank of England Notes. It was 
about this time, that the system appears to 
have received that serious blow, which has’ 
finally led to the present state of things. 

It is quite clear, that the Country 
Banks, to be able to pour out their paper 
freely, must havea prop, direct or indi- 
rect, from the Bank of England, in whose 
Notes their own are payable. And, it is 
equally clear, that, in proportion as this 
prop is: strong or weak, the Country 
Benks willenlarge, or narrow, their issues. 
From what motive, or in‘ what way, these 
props ‘have bren, weakened I*know not: 
but, it-is very certain, that,‘the issues of 
the Country Banks have been diminishep 
in an astonishing degree. Thus, the 
quantity of the circulating medinm having 
been diminished, prices have fallen of 
course; and, having fallen one-half, the. | 
taxes; though~ still the same in, nominal. 





amount, have, in effect, been doubted, and~ 


the Judge, or Placeman, or Soldier, who, 
three or four years ago, had a salary of 
a certain amount, now does, in reality, 
reccive the double of that amount. 

I will run the risk of wearying you 
with repetition rather than leave any part 
of the subjcet imperfectly explained. as 
farasmy power of explaining goes. And 
therefore, I will again call your attention 
to the manner in which this revolution ia 
property is effected by the means ofa 
paper-money system. Suppose a com- 
munity to consist of three men, who buy 
of and sell to each other all the articles 
that they severally stand inneed of; and, 
suppose the whole quantity of money 
possessed by the three to be’ 100 shillings. 
By some accident, ro matter what, all at 
once another hundred shillings are put 
into their hands, H is manifest, that, as 
the 2umber of purchases and the quantity 
of articles would continue the same, the 
price: of each must be doubled; secing, 
that all the 200°shillings would now be 
used instead of the 100 shillings’; for, as 
was observed before, the whole of a com- 
munity never can hoard. ‘Take the con- 
verse of this. . Reduce the 100 shillings 
to 50 ; and, the consequence is, the price 
of every article is reduced one half, 
Neither of these-changes would produce 


ung distress; Or ThcorVenieiees- in this 


little cothmanity, provided that no. one’ 


of ‘the three were ‘in dedt to either of 


| the other, and provided; that in the addi- 


tion and diminution of the number of shil- 
lings, each fared like his neighbonr. But, 
supposing them tohe A,°B, and C, and 
that, in the former case, af the time when 
tlie additional quantity of shillings came, 
A owed B 20 shillings, would he nét pay 
him that 20 and keep another 20 to himself 
that he ought to pay him? Would not 
B' lose, in fact, one half of the debt due to 


him ?* Ani in the other case, suppose, at 


the. moment of the reduction of the 
number of shillings to 50, A.and' Bowe 
C each of them 20 shillings, and he de- 


mans payment, are they not both bank. © 


rupts,, having, instead of 33s. 4d. each, 
only 13s, 4d. each ? | 

his last is our case now. -The owners 
of the Funds, the Royal, Family, the 
Army, the Judges, the Pélice Justices, 


the Navy, all the,Placemen, Pensioners, . 


all the Commissioners, Taxing Officers, 
Clerks, &¢. have a démand ‘upon tho peo- 


ple at Yarge for a certain fixed sum an-— 
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nually; call it 70 millions. But, no mat- 
ter what itis: itis a fired sum. If one 
half of the money, no matter by what 
means, is taken out of circulation, is it 
not clear, that the people at large are re- 
duced to the situation of A and B in the 
case last su as above? The case 
of a whole people is, indeed, a little more 
complicated ; but, in the principle and in 
in the effect, it is precisely the same. 

As far as the direct taxes go, and for 
the present year, all is perfectly simple. 
It is manifest, that A and B, who are the 
people at large, pay the double of what 
they paid before. t this cannot be the 
caselong. For instance, as to the pro- 
perty-tax; A pays, as landlord, 10/. 
upon a rent of 100/. But, his tenant can- 
not, or will not, in future, pay him more 
than 90/.: and, perhaps, not more than 
30/. Consequently A will pay to the go- 
vernment only 3/. where he paid 10/. be- 
fore. Thus, from 15 millionsa year, the 
property-tax would fall to about 5 mil- 
lions. In the assessed taxes, that is the 
taxes upon horses, windows, carriages, 
houses, dogs, servants, &c. a proportion- 
ate reduction will, of necessity, take place. 
The income being reduced one half, or 
two thirds, so must the expenditure. The 
stamps, a monstrous item of taxation, 
consists of payments, in great part, uc- 
cording to the value of the thing sold, 
transferred, mortgaged, lent, bequeathed, 
leased, &c. Now, if an estate will sell 
for only half as much as it did before, or 
mortgage fer only half as much as it did 
before, is it not clear, that the stamp duty 
must fall off one half in its amount? ‘The 
goods sold at auction will, of course, keep 
pace in price with other thing: ; and will 
not the auction duty fall off in the same 
proportion ?. Of all taxed articles, and ex- 
actly in proportion to the weight of the 
tax, less will be used in proportion to the 
diminution in the quantity of money. 
Of wine, for instance, more than half the 
amount of which is ¢ar, not a fifth part of 
the quantity will, probably, be consumed. 

This is so clear to me that I am sar- 
prised, that the Fund-holders should not 
be amongst the foremost to wish for new 
and copious issues of paper. They are 
afraid, and not without reason, that the 
issues Of paper-money would, in a short 
time, reduce, in fact, their dividends to 
one half, or less, of their nominal value. 
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be collected to pay them more than one 
half, or less than one half, of the nemina! 
amount of their dividends, is not this way 
of losing the most dangerous of the two? 
I think it is; because, as I before ob- 
served, if once a redaction of the interest 
expressly begins, no man can tell, or sur- 
mise where it will stop. 

The present winter will, I think, bring 
forth most useful information for the 
world. J] think, that it will decide the 
question, whether it be possible for a na- 
tion, with safety to itself, and without the 
risk of general confusion, to go on heap. 
ing debt upon debt to the amount of a 
thousand millions sterling. It is certain, 
that, as an individual, so long as he can 
borrow as much money as he pleases, he 
will be able do, as to trade, commerce, or 
agriculture, almost whatsoever he pleases ; 
so it is certain that a government, as long 
as it can borrow in the same way, will be 
able, in the affairs of natiens, to do al- 
most what it pleases, especially when it 
has te cope with governments that cannot 
borrow. But, it is pretty evident, that, 
as in the case of the individual, so in the 
case of the government, when the source 
of borrowing, or the capacity of paying 
interest stops, it must be in a worse state, 
than if it had never been abie to borrow. 

Sir Joun Sincratr, ina pamphlet, pub- 
lished in 1810, says, in opposing the 
propositions of the Bullion Committee, 
that ‘* the abundance of circulation” 
(speaking of bank notes not convertible 
into gold and silver) ‘* is the great source 
** of our opulence and strength, anda 
mine of national prosperity.”” What is 
become of this ‘mine’? now? To be 
sure, as leng as it will last, the abundance 
of paper-money is equal to a mine of 
gold; but, a mine of gold would produce 
ruin, if a man were to contract Debts 
upon a scale calculated on its duration for 
ages, and if the mine were suddenly to 
give out in his life-time. Such men as 
Sir Joun Sinctain seem to have proceeded. 
upon the position, that there was never 
to be an end of, nor any check to, the 
issues Of paper-money. I should like to 
hear what the Baronet says now. But, 
the truth is, that all the Defenders of the 
paper-system, so bold in 1810, now stand 
aghast. A state of things has arisen, 


which they never contemplated ; of which 





But, if, on the other hand, taxes cannot 


they never had the most distant idea. 
The land, from which all real prosperity 
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must proceed, now feels a most dreadful 
pressure. ‘The palsy, which has seized it 
lirst, is fast creeping over every class im 
thecommunity. Allis becoming stagnant. 
(he means of paying taxes are, in every 
quarter, daily and hourly and rapidly 
diminishing, while the wants of the 
government cannot be materially dimi- 
nished, without some measure, which 
wil! make the hollowness of the system 
stand openly exposed to the world. 

At this momentous crisis, and before 
any measure be even brought forward, I 
have chosen to repeat my former opinions, 
to reeplace them before the eyes of my 
readers, and to call the attention of these 
either to the fulfilment or the falsification 
of my predictions. My position always 
has been, and it still is, that, either the 
paper must continue in a depreciated state, 
or, that the interest of the Debt cannot be 
paid ia full; in, other words, that the 
Bank must, in peace, as well as in war, 
continue to be protected by law against 
demands of cash-payments, or, that the 
interest of the Debt must be lowered. 

Allover the country, people are talking 
about the lowering of rents. Insome places 
landlords are complained of for not lower- 
ing. In Devonshire, it appears, that a 
man is threatened with a prosecution for 
libel for having attacked a Landlord on 
this score. In 1810, Lorp Kine was 
abused for calling upon his tenants to pay 
rents in species A law was passed to 
protect tenants against such demands. 
And, is it just now, to abuse Lord King if 
he do not reduce his rents? Were the 
tenants to have all the advantages of de- 
preciation ; ali the advantages of high 
prices; and is Lord King to have al! 
the disadvantages of low prices? | have 
before shown, that, to reduce rents, will 
not better the condition of the government 
or the Fund-holder ; but, the question here 
is, whether the tenants can, in justice, 
call upon the landlord to reduce kis rents, 
as they never rose them on account of 
high-prices. When men are in distress, 
they are out of humour: they have not 
time, and are not in a disposition, to listen 
toreason. Eight Lords protested against 
the Bill for compelling Landlords to take 
payment in paper-money ; and a ninth, 
Lorn Hoxwann, added to his protest 
these words: ‘*For the reason assigned on 
*¢ the other side, and because the repeal 
** of the law for suspending Bank Pay- 
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| ** ments in Cash is in my judgment the only 


‘“S measure which can cyre the inconve- 
‘** niences already felt, and avert the yet 
** greater calamities which are impending 
** from the present state of the circulation 
*¢ of the country.” 

Upon this [ observed, in ‘* Paper 
against Gould,” page 468, as follows. 
** In the protest of the eight peers | 
** heartily concur; but, I do not agree 
** with Lown Hotxanp in bis addition to 
*¢ it, if his lordship means to say, that it is 
“* possible to resume cask payments at the 
** Bank. To pay the notes in gold upon 
** demand, agreeably to the promise 
** upon the face of the notes, is certain- 
‘* ly the only cure for the inconvenien- 
** ces already felt and the calamities now 
** impending ; but that it is utterly im. 
** possible to adopt this cure is to my 
** mind, not less certain. His Lordship 
** proceeds upon the notion of Mr. Hor- 
‘© ner and the Bullion Committee, name- 
** ly, that the cause of the depreciation 
** consists in an excessive issue of paper, 
** which is very true, if you compare 
** the quantity of the paper with that of 
** the gold, or of the real transactions 
*¢ of purchase and sale, between man and 
** man; but, which is not true, if you 
‘¢ compare the quantity of paper with the 
** amount of the Dividends payable on the 
** National Debt ; and, I would beg leave 
** to put, with siocere respect, this ques- 
** tion to Lorn Hottanp: * If cash pay- 
** * ments were restored, and money, as 
** * must be the case, were restored to its 
‘“* * former value, where does your Lord- 
** © ship think would be found the means 
‘* * of paying the Dividends 2" 

Cash payments are nof, indeed, restored, 
nor any thing like it ; but, the paper has, 
by some means or other, been diminished 
in quantity, and, without restoring cash- 
payments, Loxp Hoxranpn, I dare say, 
sees clearly enough, that it will be diffi. 
cult to find the means of paying the divi- 
dends at the Bank from taxes raised on the 
country, even ¢his year ; and, I can hardly 
suppose, that he thinks it possible to do it 
for a year to come. 

Before I conclude, I cannot help ad- 
dressing a few words to the English d- 
owners, who, last year, did the work of 
the Ministry, and very foolishly incurred 
almost all the odium of the Corn Bill, in 
the passing of which they were, in reality, 
not at all interested. That measure was 
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said to be for the protection of agriculture ; 
but it was, in fact, for the protection of tax- 
ation. ihe Ministers at first seemed indiffe- 
rent about the matter, and, indeed, rather 
discountenanced Sin Henry Parner, 
who, ia 1813, proposed the Bill. But 
finding, in 1814, that nobody else would 
undertake the thing, they undertook it 
themselves; and, then, the London news- 
papers, who had m the most outrageous 
mauner abused Sir Henry Parnell and the 
Laud-ow..ers, tacked suddenly about, and 
abused still more outrageously the op- 
posers of the Corn Bill. 

Oue would think that tms would serve 
as @ caution to the Westerns and the 
Cokes, especially since they have seen, 
that the Corn Ball produced none of the 
effects that they expected from it; that 
they were merely sxpporters of taxation, 
and that they loaded themselves with ill- 
will for nothing at aN. Mr. Western, 
who wrote pamphlets, I believe, as well as 
madi speeches, must by this time, begin to 
diseower, tiiatit was not; as he thought, for 
the farmers, that, in reality, he was plead- 
ing ; but, for the Placemen, the Army, 
the Navy, and the Fund-holders. ‘The 
Landlord, and his Terant will be pressed 
hard ¢hiy yeur, and some of them mezt 
year ; but, theirs are commodities that 
very soon find their proper level, and 
that nothing can wholly sweép away. If 
wheat were to fall to’ 5s. a'‘bushel, whiich 
is not improbable, Mr: Western and his 
tenants; instead of 15s, in taxes would 
pay 5s. His £3,000'a-year would’ soon 
he as good to him as his s£9,000 are now, 
or have been for years past; His pro- 
perty-tax would be S00 a year instead 
of £900 a'year. All his expences would 
bear the same proportion. He would have 
acouchman for £7\a year instead of 2). 
His conchrhorses would. cost him £20 
each; instead of #60; IT am aware, that 
Nis style of living’ would be less showy : 
buat, so would that of every’ body clse'; 
and he would still keep his proper’ place 
and suitable state in society. Men are 
always more ecagér about giining then 
they are about keeping; and this is'the' 
truet cause of the! errors of the Land- 
owners last year. 

If, therefore; the Land-owners’be wise, 
they will, this:time, besi/ent. Notwith- 
standing my jeer, at the close of my last® 
letter; their estates’ will not, if they be’ 
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Singers,” They have only to stand, and 
let the thing take its course. They can- 
net be made to pay direct taxes beyond 
their incomes, another year. One year 
will not ruin them, though it may mhany 
of their tenants. If they contribute 
largely towards the indirect taxés, it js 
their own fault. That is no concern of 
any body. That is the fault of no minis- 
ter. Let them do as their forefathers 
did: drink strong beer and eat beef at 
breakfast, and banish witte from their ta- 
bles, and they will find that no’ Minister 
can reduce them to ruin. 

Even the farmers will be rained, those 
that are ruined, by their own folly. ‘They 
will not curtail their expences sufficiently, 
Sugar, tea, coffee, wine, spirits, are now 
ntmbered amongst their wants. Ifa rich 
farmer had resolution cnough to bring his 
style of living down, at once, to the pro. 
portion of wheat at’ 5s, a bushel, he 
would be as well off as he was four year: 
ago. He would live a less showy Jife. 
He would have no sofas, carpets, and 
parlour bells ; his wife’ and daughters 
would wear no:silk shoes, and would cer- 
tainty use neither paint nor perfumes. 
The Novel-Trade, of which they are a 
main prop, would decline. But, there is 
the’ Bible:Society to supply them with 
matter for reading, and Bibles are, too. 
printed upon untaxed paper. However, 
if wheat continue at 6s. or' 7s. a bushel, 
down’ the’ farm-houses) nfast come to the 
old mark. ‘The change will not be a 
change for the worse; the country wil! 
be full as happy'as if wheat were again 
15s. a bushel; and; the only difficulty 
will bey where’ to find the money for the 
government people, the Army, the Navy, 
and the Fund+holders; adiffienity, with 
which, as far as’ can see, the’ Landlords 
and Farmers have nothing at‘all to’ do. 

The Tradesmen must follow the Land- 
lords and Farmers. They’ must all’ come 
down, if any come down. It wilt be a 
less luvurfous’ community ; that is‘ all. 
Those’ that live by furtishing mere luxe- 
ries; will turn’ their hands to other kinds 
of labovr. Otie wine merchant will suffice 
for'a whole city; nor do I despair ol 
seeing the time, wheti'this arttcle'will, in 
countt'y towns, be disperised only; asfor- 
niérly; from the Apotlicoary’s shops.’ 
Ridicvulous as you, in! Amerieay who 
drink’ Madeira wine Jike water, nay think 





not egregious fools, ‘* slip! through their 


this; I-avsure’ you, that’ to ‘this it’ must 
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‘ome, unless new and copious issues of 
paper-money take place. By span 
ney we have been raised up, and down we 
must come, unless sustained by paper- 
money. It is quite curious to see how 
the thing works upon us. A little while 
ago, nobody thought it worth while to 
luok at the copper-money that he took 
in’change. Faith! we already begin to 
eount the pennies, and even the half-pen- 
nies. ‘They begin to be something of 
value. This is a fact worth a thousand 
essays on the National Debt and Sinking 
Fund. I used, when I breakfasted at an 
inn, to give the waiter 6d. I[ now give 
him 3d. I used to dine on the w ay from 
Botley to London; J now make a stout 
sreakfast, at home, | ast the journey. At 
the different stages, when people travel in 
post-chaises, they give the nost.chaise 
driver money, as he receives no wages 
from his master. ‘lo bring these gentle. 
men down to the present standard of 
wheat is the most difficult task that I have 
to perform, Far as you are from me, 
and though there is the sea between us, | 
would undertake to convince you of the 
justice of this much sooncr than I would 
undertake to convince them of it. TI ge- 
nerally begin thus: ‘* What do you give 
‘* for the Quartern Loaf now, my lad?” 
‘* Fightpence, Sir.” <* Kightpence!l why 
‘** that is not half so much as you used 
** to give.” No: blessed be God, Sir, 
‘*it is. come down.’’—* Here, my good 
‘+ fellow} here is eighteen pence for you.” 
“ Eighteen peuce, Sir! w why, you always 
‘* used to give me half a crown?” “ That’s 
‘* very truc, my good fellow; but, you 
‘*now bay your bread, and ‘T sell my 
‘* wheat, for Tess than half the former 
“price.” © 1 don’t know, not I, any 
** thingabout that.” ‘* But, you told me 
‘just now, that the loaf was sold at 
‘“eightpence, and you blessed God for it; 
‘‘ why should you want to extort from me 
‘*as much as if the loaf sold at. twenty 
‘* pence?” “ Aye! aye! (raising his voice) 
don’t know any thing about that!” 
“Well, but let ns act justly athed so. 
“=e don’t know any thing about that !” 
“¢ But 
. thing about that.” 








‘“¢ Well, then, . 


** vou won’t listen to ——”” ¢ No, no, 
‘* don’t know any thing about thiat. ie By 
this time I'am in his, successor’s chaise, | 
and‘away f go, leaving the whole inn yard 
it commotion, landlord, landlady, cham- 


” “No, I don’t Know any 
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bermaid, cook, ostler, bootboy and all, 
listening to the repetition of the dialogue, 
and wondering what I could mean. 

The grand cure for all this is, howevér, 
what really is adopted. People travel in 
an humbler style. ‘Those who used to go 
in post-chaises, now cram themselves into 
a stage-coach ; and those who used to go 
in the stage-coach, now go on the s age- 
coach; while those who used to gu on it, 
now go upon their feet. The consequence 
of this to the Fund-holders and the govern. 
ment, is, that there is less post-horse duty 
paid (3d. per mile) ; fewer chaises, post- 
horses, post-boys, waiters, osilers (tor 
all of whom a tax is paid) are kept; more 
Inn windows are stopped up; less wine 
and spirits are drunk upon the road ; less 
sugar, tea, Coffee, and salt, candles and 
soap are used at Inns ; and, in this way 
the revenue will soon begin to ex) ¢rience 
a great diminution. 

1 should uow conclude with an apology 
for the length of this letter ;. but, L could 
not, ina shorter space, give you the infor. 
mation, which | wished you to possess, 
and which Iam sure you will receive from 
no other quarter. Our news-papers are 
dumb as to useful truth; and, besides, the 
ignorance of the greater part of their 
editors is equal to their venality. In the 
Edinburgh Review, the authors of which 
being yet out of place, or, at least, the 
greater part of them, you may, p rhaps, 
read something about the ‘* distresses of 
agriculture,’ accompanied with umutel- 
ligible observations about ‘* ca) ial” aud 
*¢ exchanges,’’ in the style of their coun- 
tryman, Adam Smith, whose darkness has 
given him the reputation of being decp, 
and from whom the greater part of our 
professed economists have learn: to talk 
glibly about what they do not under- 
stand; but, from the Edinburgh Review 
(and L beg you to bear in mind what I 
Say,) you will receive nothing that will 
enable you to form any notion of the real 
situation of this country. 


Wma. Consett. 


P.§.. Since writing. the above, that is, 
this 12th of December, 1815, L have re- 
ceived, from DEAL (a tome ‘near the 
mouth of the Thames), a letter from.Mut- 
cmeLL, Editor of the ‘* National Adva- 
cate,” at New York. This letter informs 
me, that Mr. Mitchell has sent mea par- 
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cel of American News-papers, in a way 
not subject to postage. But, by the 
very same post, comes a letter from Leon- 
don, informing me, that a parcel of Ame- 
rican News-papers, postage nine pounds 
sixteen shillings, has been tendered by the 
post-office people for me in London, and 
that it has been, of course, sent back, 
not paid for to the Post Office! This is 
the second time, of late, that I have been 
serv'd ina similar manner. The history 
of the matter, ] suppose, is this: the ship 
was dound to London; but, off Deal, a 
post-office boat boards her, and takes out 
of her all letters, and all parcels not re- 
gularly shipped as goods; and so, up 
comes the parcel of newspapers, sent by 
Mr. Mitcnent, and is weighed and 
charged to meas an enormous great letter ; 
a Mammouth-Letier! This is, I must 
suppose, all perfectly lawful and fair ; 
but, it does nod suit my taste ; and 1 will 
find the means of doing without it, and 
that, too, in a very short time. It is 
curious, however, that the Counter and 


the ‘Timers have New York papers by this 


conveyance! What liberal people their 
proprietors must be to pay such sums in 
postage! Now, does not. the American 
reader perceive the necessity of the 
PLAN, which I notified in my last Re- 
gister? Does he not perceive, that, to 
keep up a regular and speedy communi- 
cation with America, I am compelled to 
resort to some such plan?—As long as 
the two countries are at peace I will have 
such communication. [defy all the world 
to prevent me. 

1 am very much obliged to Mr. Mit- 
cieLu for his present ; but, | shall never 
set eyes on it. Whom it will fall to I 
cannot tell. It is curious to see how ad- 
mirably we are guarded, This package 
could not ¢ome nearer than DEAL with- 
out being arrested in its progress to me. 
{ once had a barrel of apples that was 
longer in getting from London Bridge 
Custom House to Pall Mall than it was 
in coming from Philadelphia to London. 
The apples, like the package, did arrive, 
at last ; but, the former were rotten, and 
the latter became forbidden fruit by being 
loaded with Forty Five Dollars of Post. 
age. Talk of the Wall of China! It 
must be a fool of a thing compared to the 
fence that strrounds us. ‘* Oh! tis a 
nice little, ¢éghé little island !’ 


TO THE 


CHANCELLOR or THE Excuteurr. 
LETTER VII. 


On the Proposed Reduction of Property 
Taz. 
Botley, 15th Dec. 1815. 

S1rx,—I am afraid you will think that 
I am troublesome ; but, really, the thing 
scems to press so fast upon us, that once 
a week is not sufficiently often for me to 
address you. Your letter to * Mr. 
Cuartes Tayior, M. P.”’ has just reached 
me in the Morning Chronicle. The whole 
article, in which paper, is as follows: 

‘© Tue Income ‘Tax.—The following 
*¢ document relating to the subject of the 
‘¢ Income ‘Tax may afford our readers 
** some satisfactory information, Charles 
“* Taylor, Esq. M,.P. of Hollycomb, 
** near Liphook, let a farm from Michael- 
** mas, 1814, and in April following, tho 
** tenant being insolvent, he was obliged 
‘¢ to take back his farm without any rent, 
*¢ and in so bad a state, that the produce 
*¢ to Michaelmas, 1815, would not pay 
*¢ the labour, rates, and taxes, yet both 
*¢ dandlord and tenants’ taxes were de- 
“¢ manded of him for the rent it was as- 
*¢ sessed at. ‘The question naturally ask- 
‘Sed of the Government was—Will the 
“demand be enforced in the Court of 
*¢ Exchequer?—To this case, which is 
** likely to prove not an uncommon one, 
*¢ the following reply was made by the 
*¢ Chancellor of the Exchequer :— 

(COPY.) 
“ Downing-street, Nov. 27, 1815. 
* S1r,—Having received from various quarters 

** representations respecting the Property-Tax 
* chargeable ou laud, in cases where @ reduction 
“* has taken place in the rent, I have delayed re- 
* ply'ng to the letter which I had the honour of 
“ receiving from you, on the 11th ultimo, antil 
“ the subject had undergone a full consideration. 
“ T have now the satisfaction of informing you, 
“ that instructions have been lately given to the 
“ Board of Taxes, which, it is hoped, will be 
“found effectual for removing any reasonable 
“ ground of complaint upon this point. 
“ [have the honour to remain, Sir, your very 
ay obedient servant, 


“N. VANSITTART.” 

“ Chas, Taylor, Esq. MP.” 

How patI hit Mr. ‘Taylor’s ease, Sir, in 
my last letter to you, at the bottom of 
page 296 of the last Register! How can 
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the regulation, which you allude to, if it 
has been truly described, apply to Mr. 
Taylor’s case? =Mr. Taylor has not low- 
ered his rent; for he has received none at 
all? Whence, then, your ‘* satisfaction” 
at being able to announce this measure 
to Mr. Taylor? I asked the question: 
‘* Ts the landlord, who has received no 
** rent or whose farm has been quitted 
*¢ for want of means in the tenant, fo pay 
‘the full tax for both?” This was my 
question. And how have you answered 
it? There hasbeen no reduction in Mr. 
Taylor’s rent. What does he tell you? 
Why, that his tenant could not pay his 
rent to March ; that his farm has fallen 
into his own hands, and that the produce 
to Michaelmas would not pay the dadour, 
rates, and taxes, “*and YET (mark the 
consequent) both ** landlord’s and tenant’s 
tax were demanded of him for the rent it 
was assessed at.” ‘Yo be sure it would be 
very hard for Mr. Taylor to pay this tax ; 
but is it not equally hard for the man, 
who, like me, tills his own land, to pay 
both landlord’s and tenant’s tax, when I 
am precisely, in common with my neigh- 
bours, in Mr. Taylor's situation? He 
took to his farm with all the crops in the 
ground in April. He has found, that the 
produce has not paid /abour, rates, and 
taxes ; and can I| not safely swear, that 
the produce of my farms have not paid 
labour, rates, and taxes? Yes, and so 
canall my neighbours, though as indus- 
trious and as skilful farmer’s as any in all 
England, and occupying, generally, as 
good land. We have been existing upon 
our ** loose fat” for two years past; but, 
we cannot exist in this way for ever. 

Now, Sir, I beg you not to take it into 
your head, that I am arguing for myse(f. 
You, who are a brother author and politi. 
cal prophet, must know very well, that 
nothing is to be put in competition with our 
fondness for the success of our writings and 
our prophesies. Iam-much more anxious 
about these than about the produce of my 
land. If I can find yours on any old 
bulk, or in the warchouse of any trunk. 
maker, I will one of these days, bring 
them out. In the meanwhile I wish you 
to endeavour to enforce the rigid collec- 
tion of the Property-tax, and I would 
keep silence, above all things, were it 
not for the sake of securing the reputa- 
tion of a prophet. in foretelling that you 
will not succeed, 
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Amidst the unparalleled gloom of the 
country, a gleam of sunshine comes forth 
in the account of the killing of the brave 
Marshal Ney. But, the knock at the 
door, while the happy family is enjoying 
the recital, awakens apprehensions of the 
approach of the tax-gatherer; the smile of 
happiness vanishes ; the exhilirating feel- 
ing, inspired by the state of France, quits 
the heart, and back comes the gluum with 
additional darkness. ‘The Zimes news- 
paper, like Satan peeping, with eyes 
ascance, into the garden of Eden, endea- 
vours to cheer ns up with an account of 
the financial embarrassments of the Ameri- 
can Government, embarrassments, which, 
if they produced a bankruptcy of that go- 
vernment, would not be felt for a week. 
The vitals of America are not yet affected. 
The debt of the Americans arose out of 
ours. We resorted to such means, and 
they, to defend themselves, resorted to 
such means too. But, compared to 
ours, their debt is nothing. 

Now, Sir, where is all the out-cry of 
the opposers of the Corn Bill at Gosport, 
Southampton and London? Where are 
the expectations of my worthy neighbour, 
Mr. Grant, who exulted in the prospect 
of cheap meat as well as cheap corn? 
And, the worthy Mayor of Southampton 
and Mr. Waithman and Mr. Birch, who 
saw so much happiness approaching them 
in ‘¢ peace and plenty.” 1 told them, at 
the time, that it was the Fund-holder, more 
than the Landlord and Farmer that ought 
to apply for a Bill to keep up prices. I 
told them that such a Bill was a bill to 
protect the taxes, and not the farmer ; 
and, therefore, though upon direct!y op- 
posite grounds, I opposed the Corn Bill 
with all my might. 

Within this year anda half, 1 have 
twenty times asserted, that the Property 
Tax could not be collected, unless ihe prices 
rose to their old mark. This prophesy 
has been accomplished already. It cannot 
be collected; a part is expressly an- 
nounced to have been given up. but, it 
is next April, or May, that we must wait 
for to see what is to take place. 

In the meanwhile, if the Pitt-Club 
should assemble, I hereby put in my claim 
to a ticket at the feast of the ** Lf/eaven- 
Born Minister,”” whosesystem now begins 
to be in a fair way of being put to the test. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Wu. Consett. 
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PRICES CURRENT in London; Prices of FUNDS in England and 
France; Number of BANKRUPTCIES in Great Britain; and 
COURSE OF EXCHANGE with Foreign Countries, dering the las, 
Week. 


de — ip 
—_ — _ 





BREAD.—The Quartern Loaf, weighing 4lb. 50z, 8drams, varies at from 84d, to 10d, 





_-——— —- — 


WHEAT.—The Winchester Bushel, or 8 gallons (corn and beer measure), taken on an average of 
all the prices at Mark Lane Market, 6s. 3d.—The Sack of Fiour, weighing 280lbs, 52s, 6d. 





os — - 


MEAT.- The average wholesale price per Pound weight, at Smithfield Market, where the skin and 
offal are not reckoned at any thing in the priec.-Beef, 75d; Mutton, 74d; Veal, 9fd; Pork, 6jd. 





_——- 
-_- +e -—— 





WOOL—Vigonia, 16s.; Portugal, 3s. ; Spanish Lamb, 9s. 3d.; Leonosa, 7s, 3d, ; Segovia, 5s. y1.; 
Seville, 4s. 6d.; -This wool is washed and picked.—Wool Imported last week :—From Hol- 
land, 3,96Vibs.—From Germany, 9,262lbs.—From France, 896lbs.—From Spain, 5,280Ibs. 





—_— _ 





BULLION.—Gold in bars, #4 2s. per ounce.—New Dollars, 5s, 3d. each.— Silver in bars, none.— 
N. B. These are the prices in Bank of England paper.—-Iu gold coin of the English Mint, an 
ounce of gold in bars is worth Sl. 17s, 104d.—-Standard Silver in bars, iu the coin of the Euglisi 
Mint, is worth 5s, 2d. an ounce. Inthe same coiti a Spanish Dollar is worth 4s. 6d, 





-_ oe ~~ —— et 


ENGLISH FUNDS —The price of the Turner Per Centum Consolidated Annuities, in Bank 1’a- 
per; shut. 





~ — —_ = _ 


FRENCH FUN DS.—The price of the Five Per Cents, in gold dnd silver money ; 60, 








BANKRUPTCIES.— Number, during the last week, published in the London Gazette, 57. 
a 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 





Lonpon. Friday 15. Lonpon. Friday 15. 
Amsterdam: +. s+ eseeee- se cee ST OB 2U | Bilboa yoee-eseececeeteesecee S64 
Ditto at Sight eeecsecccostosess 36 & St. Sebastian ..--ceccesecrccee 345 
AgsterGaMm «cccccccciccccece [ 6” SS Coe | GURU = s ca. din.c caaeeeac 046 aen 34, 
Ditte at Sight -...c-.eeeesceee 21 3” Gibraltar «.....+«. PETE TTY ee > 
Rotterdam «..+.«..-.. peeevecses PL 7 QU.) Demhopw «<8 ceed ceweee canis 494 
Antwerp «+++ sceees eeeeces * 11 10 Genda- «osc ceyedes os vcsolecee 49 
Hamburgh «.+++-..... esseres St B LEU. | Venice eecererseee serene ose 95 
AlfOnaoecccocecccsccccdsseccd 34° 4 2) U.| Malta ...----- oy pte ; aan 
Bremen eo mer eres teeesiveves «++ 34 & Naples Ceoee we eeeseoneresresese 415 
Paris 1. Day's Date ...++++-++ ++ 24 0 PaletMd «+--+ -eseeceeceeeees 198 per oz 
Lditto "eee ee teen See ePeerewrere « 24 20 2.U, Lisboh eee eee eee ee ee + 60k 
Bourdeaux «-+eee. see neeees + 94 20 Oparte «++ +++. » Beda ce homie + 594 
Prankfort onthe Main -...-.-.-. -- 140 Ex. Mo. | Rio\Janeiro.-......-....-- e** 69 
Madrid ses St teveecesncsvee SE effective | Diblin’...........cee008--0-. 11 per Cent, 
Cadiz++++ ews erceeee ¢ 2') 8 Oy svee 3S effective OOskO Fé 0 bc ddaS. cb Hee FIDO G i 


Barcelomas>>csccssccccccisctder 34h 
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